Oxford and its Story

which boasts some magnificent carving by Grinling
Gibbons, is, in style, closely akin to the advanced
Palladian of Dean Aldrich's Church of All Saints'.
He certainly made some suggestions for it, and so did
Wren. The President's house and New Buildings,
by T. G. Jackson (1883), form, with the iron railings
and old halls, including the old Perilous or Kettle
Hall (1615), that face "the Broad," a new and
handsome quadrangle.

It was in 1555, also, that Sir Thomas White, a
rich merchant tailor who had twice been Lord Mayor
of London, chose the site of the suppressed Cistercian
College of S. Bernard for his CoUege of S. John.
A dream, it is said, had warned him to build near a
place where there was a triple elm having three trunks
issuing from one root. Between his college and the
Merchant Taylors' School in London White estab-
lished a connection similar to that between Winchester
and New College. The treasure of ecclesiastical vest-
ments preserved in the library, and the fact that
Edmund Campion, the Jesuit poet and conspirator,
was the fellow chosen to preach the founder's funeral
sermon, indicate the Roman Catholic sympathies of
the institution. Yet it was an alumnus of this college,
William Laud, whose body was laid in trie chapel
(1663), and whose ghost, it is said, still haunts the
library he built and the quadrangle which owes its
completion (1635) to his munificence, who fixed the
University in its sympathy with the High Church
party of the Anglican Church. The classical colon-
nades and the charm ing garden front, wherein Inigo
Jones combined the Oxford Gothic with the style
which he had recently learned to love in Italy, form
a fitting background to the most perfect of Oxford
gardens (1750). The first quadrangle retains part of
Chichele's CoUege of S. Bernard (v. p. 257).
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